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THE GREATEST GOOD TO THE GREATEST NUMBER 


In an association like our own, made up of scholars and teachers 
of many different grades and attainments, it must always be diffi- 
cult both for our program-makers and for the editors of the Journal 
to preserve a nice balance in the character of articles to be offered 
to our hearers and readers. To some, no article is of value unless 
it is plainly and immediately applicable to classroom use; to 
others, an article is anathema if it savors of the pedagogical. Of 
course, neither of these attitudes is correct. The young and 
ill-prepared teacher rightly seeks practical assistance for his daily 
work; but unless he has a lively interest in studies also and points 
of view which are quite outside his daily routine, he is destined 
to become a mere drill-master, with no horizon beyond his class- 
room walls. On the other hand, the man of riper scholarship cannot 
afford to ignore the practical problems of the schools, both because 
from his point of vantage he ought to be contributing to the solu- 
tion of these, and because no college teacher can afford to be ignor- 
ant of the conditions which have made and are making the students 
who from year to year are coming under his instruction. 

Assuming the untenability of both the positions mentioned 
above, we still find much that may be said in criticism of our classical 
papers and articles. A valued friend of the Journal and frequent 
attendant at our annual meetings sends us the following contri- 
bution along this line to which we are glad to give space. His 
point is good: destructive criticism helps no one unless it is followed 
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by helpful constructive suggestions; and secondly, there is no 
objection to being practical if only one is practical. 

“T have for many years regretted the common tendency of 
writers on classical teaching toward destructive criticism and 
toward suggestions so vague and hard to grasp as to make them of 
practically no value as constructive criticism. The content of 
many of the articles offered to classical teachers in recent years is 
such as to make it not simply desirable, but imperative, that the 
criticisms be followed by specific instructions for the betterment 
of the ills described. Anyone who has had summer-school students 
who are teachers knows how lacking they often are in training, and 
yet how very ready to welcome helpful suggestions. In our four 
or five hundred colleges in this country, there are certainly many of 
the less well-equipped teachers, and teachers remote from libraries 
of size or from sources of helpful information. To such as these 
the vagueness of such articles as I have mentioned must seem 
baffling, a rock of offense; and I venture to say they probably 
seem much the same to many of the better-equipped teachers who 
happen not to have the point of view of the writers. They make 
me think of a physician who might tell a patient, ‘ You are suffering 
with such and such an ailment,’ and then dismiss the patient 
without an intelligible prescription. Are we not too prone to talk 
in -isms, humanism, humanitarianism, and the rest, when to most 
of us these words are beautifully vague in the application we are 
supposed to make of them ?” 
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SEQUENCE OR HARMONY OF TENSES ? 
PART II 


By ArtHur TAPPAN WALKER 
University of Kansas 


The first part of this paper attempted to show that harmony of 
tenses differs from sequence both in covering a narrower range of 
tense combinations and in applying to the indicative as well as to 
the subjunctive; that the explanations involved in the doctrine 
of harmony are too difficult for school use; that the subjunctive 
tenses almost invariably agree with the rule of sequence; and 
that no one practical rule can be made for the tenses of both moods, 
because indicative exceptions are relatively some ten or more times 
as numerous as subjunctive exceptions. The purpose was to show 
the expediency of teaching the rule of sequence even if it could 
not be justified scientifically. In this second part I wish to argue 
that the rule of sequence can be justified scientifically—that it 
expresses a truth without which the behavior of the subjunctive 
tenses cannot be explained. 

Broadly speaking, there are two possible ways of conceiving of 
the force called sequence of tenses. Probably it is usually thought 
of as a force which compels a certain subjunctive tense to be used 
merely because the subjunctive clause depends on a particular 
tense. Opinions would differ as to the extent of this force and 
the amount of meaning conveyed by the subjunctive tenses; 
but those who hold this view must believe that, so far as sequence 
accomplishes anything, it overrides any possible tense-meanings 
and brings about a mechanical and meaningless tense-usage. This 
is the view which Professor Hale has attacked with such over- 
whelming success. I am not attempting to revive it. The second 
possible view is that sequence is a habit which virtually restricts 
the use of subjunctive tenses to those combinations which are 
allowed by the rule of sequence. According to this view, the sub- 
junctive tenses always have meaning and are used to express that 
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meaning, but exceptional combinations are avoided if the dependent 
verb is a subjunctive. I do not know that evidence has ever been 
brought together to support just this view of sequence. This paper 
is an attempt to do so. 

Before arguing the question, let me say that if this form of the 
doctrine has never been proved, neither has it been disproved or 
even attacked. Professor Hale’s attack on the doctrine of sequence 
appeared in the articles already cited, in the American Journal of 
Philology, VII, 4; VIII,1; [X,2. The form which he attacked was 
the most extreme form of the first view just mentioned; namely, 
that the subjunctive tenses have no meaning at all, but are used in a 
purely mechanical conformity with the rule of sequence. His pur- 
pose, therefore, was to prove that subjunctive tenses always have 
meaning and are used in accordance with that meaning. He gave 
his attention so exclusively to this side of the question that he 
nowhere combats, or even mentions, the view here maintained, that 
habit led to the avoidance of subjunctive tenses in exceptional 
combinations. Yet, after arguing that subjunctive tenses have 
meaning, he draws the conclusion “that the tenses of the Latin 
subjunctive . . . . tell their own temporal story—that no such 
thing as is meant by the doctrine of sequence of tenses exists.’ 
Surely the only conclusion that is warranted by the argument is 
“that no such thing as is meant by this form of the doctrine of 
sequence exists.” 

The fact that indicative exceptions outnumber subjunctive 
exceptions ten times or more does not of itself prove that a law of 
sequence is at work on the subjunctive tenses, but it does demand 
an explanation. There are, of course, certain fixed tense-idioms in 
certain indicative constructions; for example, the common his- 
torical present or perfect with posiquam, and the present with dum. 
But these account for only the minority of the indicative exceptions. 
The majority are exceptions by no idiom, but merely because the 
thing to be said demands a tense that is out of sequence with the 
main verb. Omitting these idioms, the disparity is not so great, 
but it is still great enough to demand an explanation. Yet in Pro- 
fessor Hale’s articles I find neither a clear recognition nor a satis- 
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factory explanation of the disparity. Hale and Buck’s Grammar, 
sec. 478a, however, says: “Unrelated tenses are less frequent in 
Subjunctive than in Indicative clauses, because the bond of thought 
is generally closer between a Subjunctive clause and the main sen- 
tence.”” A somewhat more complete, and I hope a fair, summary 
of Professor Hale’s views on this point may be that in the mass the 
subjunctive clauses are more closely connected with their main 
clauses than are the dependent indicative clauses; that therefore 
few opportunities for subjunctive exceptions are thinkable; that 
accordingly, in writing Latin, if one always uses the tense that 
corresponds to his idea he will inevitably use many indicative and 
few subjunctive exceptions, just as the Roman writers did. So far 
as it goes, this is a good explanation. A purpose clause, for example, 
is so closely connected in thought with the main verb that an 
exception to sequence is not often thinkable. On the other hand, 
the indicative relative clauses are capable of stating facts in any 
time, wholly disconnected with the main thought; they therefore 
abound in exceptions. It must be admitted that, in the mass, 
there are fewer opportunities for subjunctive exceptions than for 
indicative. 

But when one descends to details, the explanation is less satis- 
factory. In the great majority of subjunctive clauses, exceptions 
are easily thinkable, and in fact do occur occasionally. In such 
clauses exceptions should occur as freely as in fairly comparable 
indicative clauses. I feel quite safe in saying that they do not; 
but an attempt to prove it would involve one in endless discussion 
as to which clauses ought to be counted. A fair test of the explana- 
tion does seem possible, however, if we can find subjunctive clauses 
in which exceptions are easily thinkable, but in which they are 
easily avoidable by the use of some other form of expression. If 
one can show that when there is a choice between an indicative 
and a subjunctive form of expression the indicative is regularly 
chosen if an exception to sequence is required by the sense; that 
when there is a choice between two equally natural subjunctive 
tenses the sequent tense is regularly chosen: then I think one may 
fairly say that the Latin writers avoided subjunctive exceptions. 
This is what I shall try to show. My evidence may be given under 
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six heads. I do not, of course, rely on any one proof, but on the 
cumulative effect of several. 

1. The causal and adversative ideas may be expressed or 
implied in several ways, most commonly by the subjunctive with 
cum, or by the indicative with quod, etc., etsi, a relative, and, in 
independent sentences, nam or enim. When the sense requires a 
tense in sequence the subjunctive cum-clause is freely used, though 
somewhat less frequently than the indicative guod-clause. Com- 
pare, for example, cum equitatu nihil possent (Caes. B.G. ii. 17. 4) and 
quod minus poterat (Caes. B.G. i. 16. 3). The exact number of 
each kind cannot be given because no two people would agree as to 
which cum-clauses are causal and adversative. At any rate, the 
number of cum-clauses in which there is a considerable degree of 
causal or adversative feeling is nearly as great as that of the quod- 
and efsi-clauses. That being the case, a boy who has been taught 
that tense-meaning and thought-relations are the sole guides to 
tense-usage will feel free to use nearly as many cum-clauses as quod- 
clauses when he has to express in Latin such non-sequent ideas 
as “‘Caesar feared a lack of supplies, because the Germans neglect 
agriculture” (Caes. B.G. vi. 29. 1). But Caesar did not feel that 
freedom, at least while he was writing the Gallic War. When he 
wanted to use the present depending on a past he never once used 
the subjunctive, though he used 11 qguod- and etsi-clauses with a 
total of 14 present indicatives (B.G. i. 2. 3; 6. 2; 38, 4; iii. 12. 1; 
iv. 5.1; 20.1; V. 33.4}; Vi. 29. 1; Vii. 22. 2; 26.4; 35.2). This 
number could be increased considerably, and I think fairly, by 
adding the indicative qui-clauses with causal and adversative 
feeling, and many of the independent sentences with mam and 
enim. Is it not a fair inference that Caesar avoided subjunctive 
exceptions in causal and adversative clauses, though he had no 
objections to indicative exceptions ? 

That some other authors felt the same preference for indicative 
rather than subjunctive exceptions in these clauses is shown by the 
count of two former students in whose care and accuracy I have 
great confidence. The causal and adversative clauses in Cicero’s 
Verrine Orations were studied with the aid of Merguet’s Lexikon. 
There are 93 indicative verbs in sequence, 28 out of sequence; 107 
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subjunctive verbs in sequence, 1 out of sequence. That is to say, 
when Cicero had a sequent idea to express, he used more sub- 
junctive clauses than indicative. But out of 29 non-sequent ideas 
he expressed just 1 by the subjunctive, 28 by the indicative. In 
Sallust and Tacitus some relative clauses and independent sentences 
were included in the count. In Sallust there are 107 indicative 
verbs in sequence, 22 out of sequence; 25 subjunctives in sequence, 
no subjunctive at all out of sequence. In Tacitus, Amn. i-vi, there 
are 242 indicatives in sequence, 77 out of sequence; 128 sub- 
junctives in sequence, 6 out of sequence. Whether or not these 
statistics prove the existence of a sequence-habit, it is clear that 
students should be warned not to use subjunctive causal and 
adversative clauses out of sequence. 

2. It is a well-known fact that subjunctive clauses which express 
general truths regularly follow the rule of sequence. Why? 
Dependent indicative clauses and independent sentences which 
express general truths use the present freely in connection with past 
tenses. In fact, I believe the present is the more common tense 
when the indicative is used, though I have no statistics to prove 
it. Professor Hale, in his second paper, discusses the fact that 
subjunctive clauses which express general truths are usually in 
sequence; but there, as elsewhere, he is concerned only with show- 
ing that the subjunctive tenses are not used in ways that violate 
their true meaning. Therefore he is satisfied with showing that 
the imperfect is just as reasonable as the present in such clauses. 
He does not touch at all the vital point that the subjunctive clauses 
are regularly in sequence while the indicative are not. I see no 
explanation for the fact except that a violation of sequence in the 
subjunctive was avoided when there was a choice of equally suitable 
tenses. 

3. The English idiom makes us feel that in result clauses like 
“they fought so bravely that they conquered” the perfect indica- 
tive should be used; yet the imperfect subjunctive is the common 
tense. It is true that the perfect subjunctive was used rather 
freely in such cases and is the most common of all exceptions to 
sequence. By some accident, indeed, the revisers of the Allen and 
Greenough Grammar say that in clauses of result the perfect 
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subjunctive is regularly used after secondary tenses; but a count in 
all the orations of Cicero shows that he used nearly seven imperfects 
to every perfect depending on past tenses. Yet if only the natural 
meanings of the tenses and the natural relations of thought control 
tense-usage, we should expect the perfect to be the regular tense. 
This too has been discussed by Professor Hale in his second article, 
and I fully accept his explanation. It is that ut vincerent originally 
meant “that they would naturally conquer,” an idea inevitably 
expressed by the imperfect subjunctive; that this passed over, 
nearly or quite, into the meaning “that they did conquer”’; that in 
spite of this change of meaning the subjunctive mood and the 
imperfect tense alike were retained by the force of habit. In 
such result clauses, then, there was a choice between an imperfect 
with historic ancestry and the force of habit behind it, and a perfect 
which would more accurately express the facts to be stated. In 
Cicero’s orations habit triumphed over sense nearly seven times 
out of eight. 

I gladly accept Professor Hale’s explanation that the imperfect, 
like the mood itself, was retained by force of habit. But I add that 
that is what I mean by sequence, and that it is a splendid illustra- 
tion of what I believe to have been the origin of sequence in all 
constructions. I believe that the subjunctive constructions in 
general began in expressions that were naturally in sequence, and 
that, through all the changes of meaning that some of them experi- 
enced, the habit of using the tenses only in sequence persisted. 
Possibly, therefore, instead of speaking of a single sequence-habit, 
I should always speak of a bundle of sequence-habits, one for each 
construction. But it is also possible that the result of these several 
sequence-habits was a single general habit of using the subjunctive 
tenses only in sequence. 

4. The fact that one act is the result of another may be expressed 
either by ut with a dependent clause, or by an illative conjunction 
with an independent sentence. The resulting act often lies in a 
different division of time from the main act, as when the present 
result of a past act is stated. If such a result is stated in an wt- 
clause, we have an exception to sequence. So too, though for a 
different reason, we have an exception when a historical perfect 
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follows a historical perfect. It is well known that result clauses 
contain a relatively large number of exceptions, chiefly the perfect 
following a perfect, but not infrequently the present following the 
past. Yet I think it can be shown that such exceptions are few in 
comparison with the large number of times when non-sequent results 
must be expressed. In all of Cicero’s Orations, out of a total of 
842 result clauses there are only 18 presents depending on past 
tenses. It has already been said that the perfect subjunctive 
depending on a past occurs about once to every seven imperfects. 
If it is true that exceptional subjunctive tenses are avoided, we 
should expect a large majority of results which require exceptional 
tenses to be expressed in independent sentences. This is the case, 
if I may trust the count of my students. In Sallust there are 21 
subjunctives in sequence, none at all out of sequence; but there 
are only 3 indicatives in sequence, 22 out of sequence. In Tacitus, 
Ann. i-vi, there are 42 subjunctives in sequence, 10 out of sequence; 
but there are only 10 indicatives in sequence, 86 out of sequence. 
No doubt stylistic considerations play a part here, for many of the 
results stated in independent sentences would make long and 
clumsy result clauses. But if only length determined the choice 
between result clauses and independent sentences, we should have 
to suppose that in Sallust, for example, all the short results just 
happened to be capable of expression by sequent tenses, while all 
but 3 of the results that were too long for result clauses just hap- 
pened not to be in sequence. We must feel that the avoidance of 
exceptional subjunctive tenses has much to do with the choice of an 
independent sentence instead of a result clause. We must caution 
pupils against the free use of exceptions in result clauses whenever 
the thought seems to require them. 

5. Since attraction of mood is not a compelling force, but one 
that comes into play at the discretion of the writer, the theory 
under discussion would lead one to expect relatively few instances 
of attraction resulting in exceptions to sequence. Unfortunately I 
have slight evidence on this point, and that may not be valid. 
What I have is drawn from Professor Tenny Frank’s thesis on 
Attraction of Mood in Early Latin (Chicago, 1904). Among the 
several factors which influence the use of attraction, Professor 
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Frank finds that tense is the most important. He tabulates (p. 46) 
according to tense combinations the ratios of verbs attracted to 
those not attracted. Verbs which are in the same division of time, 
and therefore usually in sequence, are attracted more than half 
the time. Verbs in the present depending on the future are 
attracted about one time out of four; verbs in the perfect depending 
on the future, about one time out of five. These also are in se- 
quence, though not in the same division of time. But other verbs 
depending on verbs not in the same division of time, presumably 
all out of sequence, show only 2 subjunctives out of 29 possible 
cases. I mention this evidence with some doubt as to its validity, 
because so many other factors influence attraction. But these 
facts are so in accord with the other facts noted, that the avoidance 
of exceptions to sequence may well have played a part in preventing 
attraction. At any rate, it is clear that if one should wish to write 
in the style of early Latin he must not often employ attraction 
where it would result in a violation of sequence. 

6. Professor Hale himself admits mechanical sequence in a 
very limited field, chiefly in attracted clauses and in indirect 
questions depending on conditions contrary to fact,’ as in “I 
should answer if I knew in what fashion we were (i.e. are) pre- 
pared.” The meaning is “are,” yet Latin says essent. The 
number of such clauses is not great, but their value as evidence is 
greater than their number; for here we find some influence causing 
a tense to be used in an unnatural meaning. In these clauses we 
find exceptions to sequence avoided by the use of a tense which 
does not normally mean what the writer wishes to say. A feeling 
which can bring that about may well have caused the avoidance 


of exceptions by gentler means. 


I have now given all the evidence I have. I have found no 
opposing evidence. I wish the evidence were more completely 
worked out than it is, but I see no chance of my ever working it out 
as I should like. Taken all together, it seems to me to justify a 
statement that, although subjunctive tenses always had meaning, 
and although they were generally used in strict accordance with 


1 Hale and Buck’s Grammar, sec. 480. 
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that meaning, yet habit, or a bundle of habits, seldom permitted 
the Romans to use them in opposition to the rule of sequence; that 
when the sense permitted or required an exception to sequence, a 
subjunctive exception was generally avoided, either by choosing 
an indicative clause instead of a subjunctive, or by choosing a 
possible sequent subjunctive tense instead of a possible non-sequent 
tense, or, probably, by recasting the sentence. This, it seems to 
me, is the true explanation of the great disproportion in the numbers 
of indicative and subjunctive exceptions. But if the evidence now 
presented fails to carry conviction of the existence of sequence, it 
at least justifies the repetition of a statement made in the first part 
of the paper. Even those who disbelieve in the rule ought to teach 
their pupils that though the rule does not exist the subjunctive 
tenses behave as if they followed it. 
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THE PROMOTION OF CENTURIONS IN CAESAR’S ARMY 


By Max Rapin 
Newtown High School, New York City 


We know of the centurions of the Roman army a number of 
important and interesting things. We know that they were the 
most experienced and, in Caesar’s often implied opinion, the most 
efficient and reliable officers in the army. We know the names of 
many of them—Baculus, Pulio, Vorenus, Scaeva. For the army in 
the generations immediately after Caesar, we have inscriptions in 
such great quantities that a complete examination of them is hardly 
a feasible undertaking. But one thing we do not know, either for 
Caesar’s army or for that of the early Empire, and that is the way 
they were promoted—what might be called their cursus honorum. 
We know that there was such a thing; that the order in which these 
officers advanced from the least honorable to the most honorable 
of their charges was governed by fixed rules, but we do not know 
what these rules were. 

About them, several hypotheses have been made which have 
an inestimable advantage over the one to be presented here, in that 
they are already well known and widely accepted. Before discuss- 
ing them, however, it will be well to summarize briefly the facts of 
the organization of the army, so that the references afterward to 
be made to that organization may be clearly understood. 

There were sixty centurions in each legion, two connected with 
each maniple, as senior and junior captain respectively (centurio 
prior et posterior), of this, the tactical unit of the Roman army.’ 
Every cohort, accordingly, had six. In Caesar’s army, the ten 
cohorts were numbered consecutively, from prima to decima. The 


tThe statement is usually made that after Marius the tactical unit was the 
cohort. Masquelez, Dar. Sag. Dict. des Ant., I, p. 1288, s.v. “cohors”; v. Domas- 
zewski, Pauly-Wissowa, III, p. 1962, s.v. “centurio.”” But the manipulus was surely 
a real division in Caesar’s time. Such phrases as manipulos circumire (B.C. i. 76), 
manipulos laxare (B.G. ii. 25), in signa manipulosque (B.G. vi. 40), cannot all be pro- 
verbial expressions. Cf. Cincius apud Gellium, xvi. 4. 6. 
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three maniples of each cohort were not numbered but named, 
according to what were once the three fundamental divisions of the 
army—triarii, principes, and hastati. In Caesar’s time these names 
had lost most of their meaning but still probably implied a real 
gradation in experience and efficiency, in the order named. 

The maniple was arranged in two rows, each of which was 
properly called an ordo, and somewhat less properly, a centuria. 
The maniple of triarii was known simply as the pilus; while the 
words hastatus and princeps were applied as adjectives directly to 
the word manipulus as often as they were to the soldiers. In every 
cohort there was, therefore, a pilus, a manipulus princeps, a ma- 
nipulus hastatus, and these divided into two ordines, a prior and 
a posterior ordo. 

The name primus pilus, then, denotes the first maniple of the 
first cohort, primus hastatus (manipulus), the second, etc. The 
name secundus pilus refers to the first maniple of the second cohort, 
and so on, till we reach the decimus hastatus, the third maniple of 
the tenth cohort. The centurions themselves might be known with 
their maniple in the genitive case after their title, viz., centurio 
primi pili, (?) centurio primi principis, etc. But they were most 
commonly known briefly by the name of their maniple, viz., the 
centurion of the second maniple of the sixth cohort would be called 
sixtus princeps. The senior captain (centurio prior) commanded 
the maniple, so that the phrase primum pilum ducere means exactly 
what it says. 

‘ In all this, of course, there is no new doctrine, except that 
insufficient emphasis has generally been laid upon the fact that 
the basis of all these divisions and classifications is the maniple 
and that this word is to be understood with most of the descriptive 
adjectives. 

Now, as to the promotion of centurions, there are at least three 
theories. 

The first is that of Marquardt.’ Every centurion begins as 
junior captain of hastates in the tenth cohort. He advances with- 
out changing rank from the tenth to the first cohort. He is then 
made junior captain of principes, and passes again through all 

* Rim. Alt.,? pp. 359 ff. 
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cohorts. Now he is made junior captain of a pilus, and once more 
goes successively from the tenth to the first. His next promotion 
is to be senior captain of hastates. Again, precisely the same course 
is followed. He passes three times through all the cohorts until 
he reaches the position of primus pilus. 

The second view, that of A. Miiller,’ is only so far different that 
the centurion gains both steps of junior and senior in his maniple 
before leaving his cohort. The promotion is as follows: 

junior captain of hastates, cohort roth 
senior captain of hastates, cohort roth 
junior captain of hastates, cohort oth 
senior captain of hastates, cohort oth 


and so on, through the first cohort. The same course was followed 
for the principes, into which rank the centurion would pass after 
having been senior captain of hastates in the first cohort, and again 
for the pili. With this hypothesis, Miiller combines the apparently 
contradictory one that all the centurions of the first cohort formed 
the primi ordines so often mentioned in Caesar.” 

Finally we have the older view of Riistow,} still held in many 
quarters, according to which the lowest step was also junior cen- 
turion of hastates in the tenth cohort. Riistow, however, held that 
the centurion passed through all the six grades of his own cohort, 
was then transferred to the ninth, where he began again as junior 
captain of hastates, and so on through each cohort. 

There are weighty theoretical objections to all these schemes. 
The third, however, is the one least in vogue.4 It must, indeed, 
be admitted that the difficulties inherent in it are of the most 
serious kind. We know that the senior captain of the pilus was 
the commander of his cohort. We are, therefore, asked to believe 


* Philologus, 1879, pp. 126 ff. 

2B.G. 1. 41; V. 28; VI. 7. Many of the references on this point in Cagnat’s 
admirable article (Dar. Sag., p. 1055, s.v. “‘legio’’) are wrong, owing, doubtless, to the 
careless proofreading that too often characterizes the Dict. des Ant., especially the notes. 

3 Heerwesen, pp. 8-11. 

4It is not mentioned at all by Cagnat (loc. cit.), although it is discussed by him 
in Ruggiero, Diz. Epig., I1, 193 ff.). Most editions (cf. Kraner-Dittenberger, and those 
directly and indirectly depending on it) mention it only to refute it. 
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that a centurion rose to a position of such responsibility only to be 
promptly degraded by promotion to the lowest position in the next 
cohort, and that he had to advance five steps before again reaching 
a position only slightly superior to the one he already had held. 

Against the view of Marquardt, theoretical objections of equal 
seriousness can hardly be brought. The centurions, to be sure, 
would change their cohorts with almost every promotion, a fact 
which must have prevented them from acquiring that personal and 
intimate contact with their men which we consider essential for 
good non-commissioned officers. We notice even that the best men, 
those most rapidly promoted, would, ex hypothesi, have the least 
personal knowledge of their soldiers. But these centurions, after 
all, were non-commissioned officers only in the sense of being pro- 
moted from the ranks. In actual service and power, they ranked 
with our captains, majors, colonels, and even with brigadier- 
generals. Further, we find, in the early Empire, centurions chan- 
ging, not merely their cohorts, but even their legions, with what 
seems to us an astonishing facility... The difficulty of acquiring a 
close personal contact with their men cannot be pressed as an 
argument against Marquardt’s theory. The real difficulty lies in 
its failure to deal satisfactorily with such evidence as the texts 
present. 

The statements of the text are not altogether conclusive. We 
hear of primi, superiores, inferiores, infimi ordines, referring some- 
times to the companies, more frequently to the officers themselves. 
These words have generally been understood to be expressions of 
rank and, as such, can apply to any of the schemes outlined above. 
As far as the terms superiores, inferiores, infimi are concerned, there 
can be no reasonable doubt that they do refer to rank, and that 
consequently they tell us nothing about the system of promotion. 
About the phrase primi ordines opinions are divided. It is claimed 

* Changes of the same sort occurred in Caesar’s time. How common they were 
we cannot tell. Cf. B.G. vi. 40. 7: “Centuriones, quorum nonnulli ex inferioribus 
ordinibus reliquarum legionum virtutis causa in superiores ordines erant huius 
pe ——-™ ne ante partam rei militaris laudem amitterent, fortissime pugnantes 


2 Cf. previous notes. For infimi ordines cf. B.C. ii. 35. The whole matter is 
fully discussed in T. Rice Holmes’s Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul (2d ed.), pp. 567-79). 
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by some’ that the primi ordines are simply those of highest rank, 
e.g., the captains of the pili in all the cohorts; by others,? that they 
were the centurions of the first cohort. 

That, pace Marquardt, the latter opinion is the more probable 
seems to me to be clear from the following considerations. In 
Caesar, Bell. Civ. iii, we hear of the octavi ordines,3 which are undeni- 
ably (the use of the plural form itself shows that) the ordines of the 
octava cohors. ‘That implies the existence of expressions like secundi, 
tertit, quarti, etc., ordines for the positions in the other cohorts. 
Then we have the term primus hastatus (Caes. Bell. Civ. i. 46), 
which refers to the first cohort and establishes the term primus with 
that significance. Now, if we examine the other expressions, 
superiores, inferiores, infimi, which are, as has been stated, indubi- 
tably expressions of rank, we see that an analogous formation would 
require summus, or supremus, and not primus, to denote the highest 
rank, if rank in the legion were the sole basis of the classification. 
It seems grievously inconsistent—if octavi ordines means ordines 
octavae cohortis, if primus hastatus (manipulus) means (mani pulus) 
primae cohortis—that primi ordines should mean anything else than 
ordines primae cohortis. As a matter of fact, the centurions of the 
first cohort did possess privileges of a high order, a fact recognized 
by Miiller, in spite of a theory of promotion that seems to deny it. 
And all of the arguments brought against the supposition that they 
had these privileges must fall before the passage of Caesar already 
quoted (Bell. Civ. i. 46), where the primus hastatus is a position to 
which Fulginius has been promoted ex inferioribus ordinibus, 
propter eximiam virtutem. How that can very well be the case, if 
the hastates were the lowest position in the list, does not appear.‘ 

Then there are two general difficulties which apply to all the 
systems described, and which have, as far as I can find, not been 
discussed at all. In every case the number of steps to be made from 
the lowest to the highest is sixty. Even allowing for skips, personal 


* Marquardt, loc. cit.; Gdler, Caesars Gall. Krieg, II, 228. 

2 A. Miiller, loc. cit.; Frélich, Kriegswesen, p. 26; Mommsen, Eph. Ep., IV, p. 231. 

3 Caesar is referring to a single individual. 

4 The strong word—eximia—seems exaggerated, if it has not brought Fulginius 
farther than the tenth, or at best, the twentieth place out of sixty. 
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favor, and bribery,’ that must have meant an excessively slow pro- 
motion in normal times. Not all battles were as bloody as Caesar’s 
fight on the Sambre,? and even here the wholesale destruction of 
centurions in the twelfth legion is noted as something exceptional. 
We know that centurions sought for opportunities to distinguish 
themselves, and found them. Can the incentive have been the 
slow advancement offered by a long ladder of no less than sixty 
rungs ?3 

And we may remember, further, that men did not immediately 
advance from the ranks to the grade of centurions. Below the 
centurions there were the optiones, also sixty in number, from whose 
ranks promotion was made to the centurionate. Then there were 
those who are known by the general name of principales (which 
includes the optiones), such as the fesserarius, aquilifer, signifer, 
cornicularius, speculator, armorum custos,‘ from all of which, directly 
or ultimately, one arrived at the position of centurion. Even the 
largest number of campaigns of which we have record would barely 
suffice to enable a soldier to pass through the various grades of 
principales, optiones, and, after sixty promotions as centurion, 
finally to become primus pilus. 

Then we must take into account the great amount of book- 
keeping that the accepted views make it necessary to assume. In 
an army of six legions, three hundred and sixty centurions are com- 
peting for the notice of the commander. In each legion there are 
the claims of sixty men to be considered. We must imagine a sec- 
retarial force at the disposal of each legion and an especially elabo- 
rate one in the praetorium, quite beyond what we are accustomed 
to suppose was the case, and what our sources indicate. 

The views of Marquardt and Miiller are most generally rein- 
forced by the citation of a passage from Vegetius, Epitome rei mili- 
taris (ii. 21). This passage will be quoted in full: “Nam quasi in 
orbem quendam per diversas scholas milites promoventur. Ita ut 

* Cicero, Pro Lege Manilia, xiii. 37: “cuius in exercitu centuriatus veneant atque 
venierint.” 

2 At Gergovia, forty-six were killed (B.G. vii. 51); at Pharsalia, no fewer than 
thirty (iii. 99). In every case the unusual character of such casualties is brought out. 

3 Cf. Holmes, of. cit., p. 578; and Mommsen, Joc. cit. 

4A full list is given by Cagnat, op. cit., pp. 1056-57. 
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ex prima cohorte ad gradum quempiam promotus vadat ad decimam 
cohortem; et rursus ab ea crescentibus stipendiis cum maiore gradu 
per alias recurrit ad primam.” 

But the interpretation of this passage is by no means so clear 
as those who use it would have us believe. In the first place, 
Vegetius, writing in the third or fourth century A.D., is hardly the 
best authority for the organization of Caesar’s army, and it is with 
Caesar’s army that we are concerned. Changes of moment had 
certainly taken place between Caesar and Diocletian.. But more 
important is the fact, as the passage itself clearly shows, that 
Vegetius is not speaking of the promotion of centurions at all, but 
of that of the common soldiers. He says, unmistakably, milites. 
If that were not of itself sufficient, the expressions gradus and cre- 
scentibus stipendiis leave practically no doubt about the matter. 
There is no authority for the use of the term gradus to denote the 
very slight seniority which, by any hypothesis, separated most of 
the centurions from those that stood nearest to them in rank. 
Gradus is a word that indicates the advancement to a position of 
different functions and name. So, praetor and consul were gradus 
in the cursus honorum, but we shall hardly find the urban praetor- 
ship called a different gradus from the peregrine praetorship, 
though the former was indubitably the more dignified position. 

Finally the phrase crescentibus stipendiis makes the reference to 
centurions an untenable view. The great mass of centurions 
received the same pay. That was certainly the case, in Caesar’s 
time, for all the centurions. It could not, therefore, be said that, 
as centurions were promoted in the legion, they advanced cre- 
scentibus stipendiis. But each one of the functions of principales 
to which a miles legionarius was promoted involved an increase. 
Vegetius is, accordingly, speaking of these promotions and not of 
those of centurions. How many of these principales there were, 
how varied their functions, we can see from Vegetius himself and 
from the indices in the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum.? 


t Extensive changes were made by Augustus, Septimius Severus, and Diocletian. 
Cf. Cagnat, op. cil., pp. 1052, 1055, 10gI. 

2 It is not likely that there was a fixed hierarchy among the principales in Caesar’s 
time, although tere seems to have been one in the time of Vegetius. 
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That Vegetius cannot have meant what Marquardt supposes 
him to mean is apparent from ii. 8, where we find explained in great 
detail the great differences between the position of all the cen- 
turions of the first cohort, hastati and principes as well as pili, and 
the other centurions. In Vegetius’ time, that difference was 
expressed by the characteristic fact that the primi ordines were 
ducenarii, while the rest were centenarii. If Vegetius, in the pas- 
sage cited in full above, had been speaking of centurions, he could 
hardly have said ex prima cohorte promotus vadat ad decimam. 

What Vegetius is telling us is merely the general fact which he 
had been insisting upon previously, viz., that the legion is con- 
sidered a unit, a sort of large family, and that, to intensify the feel- 
ing of unity, it was deemed advisable to let a soldier change his 
cohort with every promotion that he received.*, He does not say 
that all cohorts would in this way be passed through, but merely 
“others.”” We may remember, besides, that the intense feeling for 
the solidarity of the legion, to which Vegetius here gives expression, 
was a creation of the Empire, and that in Caesar’s time that feeling 
was much weaker. The legions did not even receive names till the 
time of Augustus. 

The older opinion of Riistow, generally discarded by editors and 
historians, has, however, found partial favor with men of no less rank 
than Mommsen? and v. Domaszewski.* They find their authority, 
however, not in Vegetius, but in the inscriptions. More than any 
other, it is one, an African inscription (C7Z, VIII, 2877), which is 
used to substantiate their theory. The inscription mentions T. 
Flavius Virilis, whose titles are given in the following order: (cen- 
turio) leg. ii Aug., (centurio) leg. xx V.V., (centurio) leg. vi Vic., 
(centurio) leg. xx V.V., (centurio) leg. iii Aug., (centurio) leg. iii 
Parth. Sever., vitii (nonus) hastatus posterior. ‘That is to say, after 
six centurionships Virilis reaches the position of nonus hastatus 

* Vegetius goes on to say that the primus pilus, before arriving there, has gone 
through all the cohorts. That statement can hardly be exact when we consider how 


often he changed his legion. Besides, he has passed “per omnes cohortes per diversas 
scholas,”’ which seems to mean that he has held different offices in all the cohorts. 


2 Eph. Ep., IV, 231, and passim in the volumes of the Corpus edited by him. 


3 Pauly-Wissowa, III, p. 1962, s.v. “centurio.”” 
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posterior, junior captain of hastates in the ninth cohort, which is 
precisely the position which, by Riistow’s view, he ought to hold. 

However, from this same inscription we learn that Virilis had 
served in no fewer than forty-five campaigns. His frequent trans- 
fer of legion must be regarded as a mark of special competence." 
And yet, in spite of that service and the very large number of cam- 
paigns, he has advanced no farther than the seventh centurionship 
of the legion, with no less than fifty-two between him and the 
highest place! There are two possibilities to be considered. The 
centurionships may not be arranged in order, and secondly, if they 
are so arranged, the order may be a descending one. 

That a descending order is a possibility we need not merely 
infer from the analogy of the many cases of a descending cursus 
honorum of the Empire, but from the inscription in C7L, ITI, 3846, 
in which we find, after the centurionships, that M. Titius Titianus 
was hastatus and ex corniculario p(rincipis) p(raetorii).2 It will not 
be asserted that he held these offices in the order named, unless we 
reverse it, and if we may do that, the inscription (VIII, 2877) has 
no great probative force. 

As a matter of fact, if we carefully examine the centurion in- 
scriptions collected by Cagnat’ in Ruggiero, Dizionario Epigrafico 
(II, 193), we must be struck by the frequency with which hastatus 
occurs as the last term of a series, preceded by a varying number of 
centurionships, and it is by no means always the position of hastalus 
of the ninth cohort. So in the inscription of M. Herennius Valens 
(CIL, III, 13360) we find six centurionships, and after them the 
statement that he was hastatus posterior of the fifth cohort. 

Besides the inscriptions mentioned (C/L, VIII, 2877; III, 3846 
and 13360), we find the following cases in which the military cursus 
ends with hastatus: CIL, Il, 4147; III, 1480 (19 stipendia cen- 
turionica—hastatus posterior of the third cohort); VIII, 2938 (has- 
tatus, ninth cohort). In one case the last centurionship mentioned 


* Compare the case quoted supra from Caes. B.G. vi. 40. 7. 

? Other instances of plainly descending cursus are CJL, VIII, 3001; XIV, 4007. 

3A special list of the inscriptions of the hastati is given in the Dizionario Epi- 
grafico under that word. The list is carelessly compiled and contains several inaccurate 
references. 
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is the princeps posterior of the fifth cohort. Now it is surely mak- 
ing a severe demand on the long arm of coincidence to suppose that 
in these relatively many cases, after many campaigns, the fruition 
of all the man’s efforts resulted in the position of hastatus, if has- 
tatus is the low rank which all schemes make it. It will be further 
noticed that wherever the detailed position is mentioned it is always 
posterior, not prior hastatus. All this is much better explained by 
assuming that the order in the inscriptions mentioned is a descend- 
ing one, and that hastatus was the first centurionship which the 
man held, and not the last. 

To assume it, however, involves a hypothesis about the promo- 
tion of centurions, somewhat different from any of those as yet 
suggested. The centurions were of two general classes,’ those of 
the first cohort, the primi ordines, and the fifty-four others. These 
latter, further, did not form fifty-four different grades but merely 
six, each containing nine centurions. In each grade the centurions 
were of equal rank, and the commanding officer might pick out any 
one of them for advancement to the next rank. These six ranks 
were the three centuriones posteriores—hastati, principes, pili—in 
the ascending order here given, and then the three centuriones 
priores. 

That is to say: A principalis (an optio or perhaps aquilifer), pro- 
moted to a centurionship, might be assigned to any cohort from the 
second to the tenth as junior captain of hastates. His next pro- 
motions in order would be as follows: 

junior captain of principes 

junior captain of a pilus 

senior captain of hastates 

senior captain of principes 

senior captain of a pilus. 
In advancing this way, either he might remain in the same cohort,? 
or, if it seemed advisable, he might be transferred to a different 
cohort. We have seen that in the Empire it was not at all unusual 
for him to be transferred to a different legion. Perhaps some 

t In a much-discussed inscription of 162 A.p., the dedicants are the primi ordines 
et centuriones et evocatus (CIL, VIII, 18065). 

2 That seems the less likely supposition. 
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legions were higher-toned than others, so that the transfer was 
itself a promotion." 

When he rose to the command of the pilus in a cohort, he became, 
as has been said, virtually commander of the cohort. In our mili- 
tary terminology we might call him a major. There were accord- 
ingly nine majors in the legion of equal rank and similar functions. 
The next promotion would be to the primi ordines. The advance- 
ment consisted in the fact that he became at once a staff-officer of 
the whole legion. He was summoned to all councils called by the 
legatus or imperator. During the Empire, and very likely in 
Caesar’s time as well, certain administrative functions, affecting the 
whole legion, were assigned to him. In other words, the primus 
hastatus posterior, primus princeps posterior, pilus posterior, primus 
hastatus prior, primus princeps prior, in the ascending order men- 
tioned, served as lieutenant-colonels of the legion. On the actual 
field of battle, to be sure, the men under their immediate command 
were fewer than when they had acted as majors, but that fact was 
more than compensated for by their vastly increased importance 
in the army itself.? 

Finally they would reach the position of primus pilus, comman- 
der of the whole legion, in Caesar’s time and still more in the time 
of the Empire, a position of great power and dignity. During the 
Republic, it was the highest step that could be reached by merit. 
The next positions, tribune, legatus, imperator, were political appoint- 
ments. But in the Empire, the advancement from primus pilus 
to that of tribune and Jegatus legionis was not infrequent.’ 

This makes it easy to understand how it is that in the inscrip- 
tions quoted the first promotion is hastatus posterior, sometimes 
of the ninth cohort, sometimes of the fifth, and sometimes of the 


«No doubt that was the case in the inscription from the time of Augustus, ix. 


"4122, where a man is promoted “ita ut in legione X pr(imum) pilum duceret eodemque 


tempore princeps esset leg. V.” 

2 It may be that their company duties were discharged by their optiones. 

3It is not clear whether the position of evocatus legionis was higher than the 
primipilate or not. In Caes. B.C. iii. 99 Crastinus, who falls at Pharsalia, was at 
the time evocatus, and had been primus pilus of the tenth legion the year before 
(ibid. 91). So in CIL, III, 13360, the evocatus comes before the centurionships in a 
descending cursus. In CIL, IX, 5840; X, 3733, it follows the centurionships. 
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third. All three positions were of equal rank. Now and then, as 
a special favor, a man might begin with the next higher step, as 
seems to be the case in CJL, VIII, 14698, in which the first promo- 
tion gives him the position of princeps posterior of the fifth cohort. 

There would, accordingly, be twelve positions instead of sixty, 
which involves vastly less regimental bookkeeping and makes 
advancement for distinguished gallantry considerably more rapid. 
Further, the commander, whenever a vacancy occurred, had to 
pick his man from nine candidates of equal rank—a constant spur 
to extraordinary exertions on the part of the men in question. Nor 
did every promotion for merit (as would be the case in any of the 
other schemes) disturb established, almost vested, rights of 
seniority. 

Accordingly, when Caesar (Bell. Civ. iii, 53) promotes the 
redoutable Scaeva ab octavis ordinibus ad primum pilum, the pro- 
motion consists in skipping the five intermediate lieutenant- 
colonelcies. Again, the eximia virtus of Q. Fulginius (Bell. Civ. 
i. 46) makes him a primus hastatus ex inferioribus ordinibus. Per- 
haps he skipped the pilus of his previous cohort, or even the step 
before that. Again, when it is said of Pulio and Vorenus (Bell. 
Gall. v. 44) that they were nearing the primi ordines, it may mean 
that they were already majors in their respective cohorts, or prin- 
cipes priores. 

The scheme outlined in the previous pages is frankly hypo- 
thetical. It seems, however, to deal more satisfactorily with the 
existing evidence, literary and epigraphical, than do the three 
accepted theories—equally hypothetical, we may remember—to 
which I have attached the names of Marquardt, A. Miiller, and 
Riistow. That these are haudquaquam spernendi auctores for any 
theory they chose to advocate, I should be the last person in the 
world to deny. To many the temerity of a new hypothesis will 
seem intensified by the fact that one of these theories is supported 
by both Mommsen and v. Domaszewski. 


ROME, THE UNFINISHED AND UNKEMPT 


By FrReperIc STANLEY DUNN 
University of Oregon 


It has become a very refreshing diversion for latter-day students 
in Roman topography to turn from the contemplation of ruins 
and excavations to the numerous so-called restorations with which 
artists have illumined our texts and classrooms. The three pathetic 
columns of Castor’s Temple are thus, as it were, re-created when 
made to contribute to the whole restored structure. Caesar’s 
deity becomes more a fact to us when, unhypnotized by the echoes 
of Shakespeare’s play, but out of the hemicycle in that scarred 
podium, we can reconstruct the real Aedes Divi Luli. 

But one familiar with the aspects of modern metropolises cannot 
fail to observe in these restorations of old Rome, delightful as they 
are, the absence of something, or, it may be, the presence of a 
something, which is somehow disconcerting. After all their reality 
there is yet a quite perceptible air of unreality about them, which 
prompts one to query wherein Rome could have been so essentially 
unlike New York or London of today. Convinced as we are that 
human nature has not appreciably altered during all these centuries 
since the days of Caesar and Cicero—assured too that the Roman 
still largely exists in ourselves and in his lineal descendants of 
Romance countries—what is it, we ask, that makes these beautiful 
reconstructions of Rome look so unearthly, as different from 
ordinary worldly creations as if they were glimpses from some other 
planet ? 

A glance at some of the earlier attempts at restoration is 
sufficient to eliminate them from the discussion, for the manifest 
absence of the human element brands them at once as unnaturally 
stilted and mechanical. Two or three decades ago, Canina’s 
drawings were about all that were available, the ‘‘pictured page”’ 
of Duruy’s History bearing very evident testimony to the popularity 
of the same, for inserts of Canina’s restorations are quite generously 
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sprinkled throughout. Not to speak of their extravagance and 
their appeal to an exaggerated imagination, Canina’s drawings are 
colorless, lifeless shells. The spell as of the Dornrdschen is over 
them all—no Kénigsohn in sight to kiss away the doom of sleep. 

Ziegler’s manual, Das alte Rom, in reproducing Canina’s designs, 
perpetuates the old dead style that once prevailed. Looking at 
the illustrations in this text, we feel like lonesome survivors in 
pestilence-stricken London or like Gauls invading deserted Rome 
after the Allia. We long to peep around that corner yonder and 
discover whether old Papirius is not seated somewhere. It would 
be well worth a rap over the head from the old man’s staff, to have 
a pull at his gray beard—not to be insolent, of course, but just to 
greet a human being. Just think of the vast hall of Caracalla’s 
Baths—in all that magnificent immensity not a soul to gossip 
with. It is a phantom Rome that Canina and Ziegler and their 
class have bequeathed to us, as silent as if the voice of Allah had 
thundered at low twelve, in true Arabian Nights style, blasting to 
stone all the worshipers of fire. 

The presence of human beings, however, no matter how multi- 
farious their appearance, does not by any means constitute the sole 
valid claim to realism. In fact, the greater number of attempts 
at restoration give large place to the human element. Their 
Forum, it must be confessed, is often quite alive with togas and 
fasces and sacrificial smoke and oratorical gesticulation. And, 
as for attempting to depict lifelike poses and characteristically 
human attitudes in the Liliputs scattered over the Forum or through 
the colonnades of the basilicas, the scenes are usually too small to 
admit the possibility of our appreciating such peculiarities or 
idiosyncrasies. At best, it is just a mob of pygmies. It would 
take a microscope to bring out, if it were there, the patch on the 
back of Geta’s tunic as he stands gawking up at Domitian’s eques- 
trian statue; or the black patch on Attorney Regulus’ forehead, 
as he comes down the steps from Juno Moneta and smirks patroniz- 
ingly at Gaius Plinius Caecilius Secundus; or the curtains of the 
Vestal Claudia’s lectica, which a collision with a passing vegetable 
cart has left torn and dangling at one end. Neither are the usual 
restorations expressed in colors so that one could distinguish, if 
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it were there, the purple laticlave of Senator Fonteius Capito, 
or the grease and grime of the unwashed Julius Helius as he emerges 
from his cobbler’s stall on the Quirinal, or the blood stains on T. 
Julius Vitalis, fresh from his butcher-shop in the Argiletum. 

Yet, with or without human figures, there is something we miss 
in the usual restorations—Auer, Hiilsen, Biihlmann, Lehmann, 
Bechetti, Marcelliani, Ripostelli, e¢ alii innumerabiles, all in the 
same category. The scenes which they evoke take on a preter- 
naturally spiritual sheen. The Rome they create is too intangibly 
ethereal, too much like the ‘Spotless Town” of sapolio advertising 
fame. Immaculate columns and fagades, polished marbles every- 
where, an oppressive spickness and spanness at every turn, all 
remind us more of the New Jerusalem of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress than of a habitation built with hands. We find ourselves 
wishing that a flaw here or there, or the insertion of an occasional 
discord, could make these idealizations more “earth, earthy,” 
more consistent with everyday life. 

For the pictures are not so small that we could not see, if it 
were there, a broken cornice on Vespasian’s Temple, or an ungainly 
scaffolding still standing and almost obscuring the fagade of the 
Tabularium, where, we may imagine, a workman had fallen to his 
death and there was a superstition that the same fate awaited any 
subsequent employee. It would link us with things terrestrial 
to note that one of the outer slabs of marble had been wrenched 
from its place in the podium of Vesta’s Shrine, or that the venerable 
Columna Rostrata had two or three of the Punic beaks tilted out 
of place, or that there was a great pile of bricks right in front of 
the Basilica Aemilia where some repairs were in progress. 

One cannot visit or live in a thriving, teeming center of today 
and not be impressed by the verity of contrast between constant 
decay and just as persistent regeneration. No section is without 
its ruins, perhaps brought out in yet more somber light by the struc- 
ture just adjoining, an edifice either in the process of building or 
only just completed, with the evidences of newness bristling all 
over it. 

And Rome was probably as cluttered with ruins and tumble- 
down structures as any modern metropolis. A Geiseric or an Alaric 
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is not the only requisite to ruins, for nature herself will suffice if 
allowed her will undisturbed. Rome could no more have been the 
fairy-land of Elysian prospects than many a city which the Ladies’ 
Home Journal endeavored a few years ago to convict of slovenliness 
in high places. 

Juvenal can play the réle of a very neat muck-raker for ancient 
Rome of the Flavian period. The Temple of Concord, overlooking 
the Forum from the very base of the Capitoline Hill, he tells us, 
was in such a state of abandonment that storks were nesting in the 
forsaken sanctuary and made a great to-do whenever disturbed. 
And we may well believe that storks’ nests were not the sole 
evidence of Concord’s decay that would be observable to the 
passer-by. 

Further witness may be found in the frequency of such phrases 
as velustate corruptum restituit in dedicatory inscriptions—‘‘so and 
so has restored such and such a structure that had become impaired 
through age.’”’ Such, for example, is the tenor of Septimius Severus’ 
rededication of the Pantheon and the Templum Sacrae Urbis, or 
of Arcadius and Honorius’ restoration of Pompey’s Theater, or 
of the Prefect Probianus’ repairs in the Basilica Julia. These 
are loud testimonials to the remorseless mallet of time, which was 
evidently not more sparing in Rome’s day than in the annals of 
Paris and Petrograd. A Trajan with all his magnificence in build- 
ing schemes for his own Forum could not have escaped sporadic 
argument of the decay of other buildings elsewhere, buildings 
that were not so blessed by his gracious attention. 

Reasoning from practical analogy, we may be very sure that 
building activity in any one of Rome’s fourteen regions was con- 
temporaneous with collapse or defacement elsewhere—this too 
notwithstanding all the Augustan curatores, and notwithstanding 
all the praetores urbani that may have been like-minded as Verres 
with the columns of Castor’s Temple. The enthusiasm of dedica- 
tion in the Campus Martius must have brought out in drablike 
contrast the battered, worn condition of the structures in the old 
Forum Romanum. And one temple would scarcely be completed, 
before its predecessor of the reign last closed might stand in need 
of fresh acroteria or a new flight of steps or another coat of stucco. 
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But fortunate indeed were the crumbling edifices that felt a 
restoring hand. Too many of them, miserable dictu, were but 
furthered in their process of decay and degraded to the office of 
supplying materials for other, newer structures. Already, in the 
times of the Empire, that deadly germ was beginning to thrive, the 
bacillus of demolition which, in the Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance and the Golden Age of the Papacy, saw old Rome’s precious 
relics contributing wholesale to the rise of the new Rome. The 
presence of ruinous buildings even in imperial times is abundantly 
attested by a study of stil! other imperial structures which are 
discovered to be composites, made up in large part of the spoils 
of older buildings. One need only climb to the upper story of 
the Coliseum and analyze the materials used in the several restora- 
tions. Photographs of the topmost courses of masonry on the 
inside of the Amphitheater reveal beyond any question whence 
Alexander Severus in 223 and Trajan Decius in 250 obtained the 
stones for their patchwork. The mélange shown there bears sad 
testimony to the truth that abundant structures were unquestion- 
ably existing in Rome, whose ruinous or at least dilapidated con- 
dition was accepted as warranting their spoliation. 

But far more serious than either the finger of time or the theft 
of imperial builders or the bludgeon of barbarian was the devasta- 
tion Rome suffered from conflagration once a century and oftener, 
great fires that made total ruin of whole districts in the center of 
the city. It is true, the annals of Rome distinctly predicate the 
reconstructive measures pursued by the subsequent authorities 
or by the emperors next succeeding, but in real life there is no magic 
wand even in the hand of an absolute monarch, no mystic schamir, 
that can avail to conjure out of a dreary waste of charred débris 
’ an immediate Rome of dazzling newness. Dreary the interval 
that passed after the great fire of Commodus ere the munificence 
of Severus and Julia Domna could assert itself. The Temple of 
Vesta, the most vital and central of the cults of Rome, was upward 
of fifteen years in desolation. Long, long the lapse of time that 
followed the fire of Carinus, before Diocletian, in the midst of his 
busy statecraft and his eastern problems, could build Rome’s 
devastated districts. It must have been a dozen years before the 
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Curia was again ready to house its senate. And it lacked just one 
year of being full three decades before Maxentius resurrected the 
Temple of Venus and Rome. A like fate, though often much 
aggravated, sometimes befell single buildings in local fires. The 
venerable Temple of Ceres Libera in the Forum Boarium was 
burned in 31 B.c. Augustus evidently did not give it his attention 
until nearly the close of his long reign, for Tacitus lists it among 
the structures which Tiberius completed and dedicated. This 
was in 17 A.D., lacking but two years of being half a century since 
its destruction. 

Doubtless many of the structures which suffered in a group were 
compelled to wait long after their fellows were re-established and 
dedicated anew. Since the majority of the great conflagrations 
occurred in the times of the Empire, it is some one of the emperors 
whose name is naturally found associated in varying degrees with 
each restoration. It is therefore usual to refer the periods of regen- 
eration to the first emperors of consequence succeeding to the 
Principate after the several disasters. But complete evidence is 
in many instances lacking. It is purely conjectural to reason, from 
the presence of an emperor’s name in connection with the restora- 
tion of one or two buildings, that he was therefore responsible for 
the renovation of the entire group or entire district. The Atrium 
Vestae suffered in the same fires that swept away the Temple of 
Vesta, yet of only one restoration have we a certified ascription. 
There certainly must have been extended periods when at least 
great portions of the Forum were no more presentable than today, 
a litter of ruins and débris. 

A most startling revelation is brought to us by the researches 
of Lanciani on p. 28 of his Destruction of Ancient Rome, pertinent 
to the restoration methods employed by Septimius Severus: ‘‘ The 
propylaea of the Porticus Octaviae were restored by him, in the 
year 203, with sculptured fragments from edifices damaged or 
ruined by the fire of Titus.”” No one item can bring more powerful 
witness to the long-lasting periods that followed devastations. The 
fire of Titus occurred in 80 A.D.—one hundred and twenty-three 
years before Severus took it in hand to restore the Octavian Por- 
ticus, a century and a quarter in which not only was a historic 
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monument suffered to lie desolate, but an entire region, the stately 
Campus Martius, defaced and undignified by the presence of 
unsightly débris lying in its very center. 

But shabby, dilapidated, or even ruinous edifices are often not 
so conspicuous as are structures in process of building, by reason 
of the cluttered appearance they give to the neighborhood. A 
living community is rarely permitted to present a clean, tidy 
exterior throughout, for some one section is sure to be in disruption 
through the confusion necessarily entailed by engineering processes. 
Here a street, perhaps dozens of them, presenting vistas of chaos— 
a water-main plowing up the whole length of the Bowery, a car- 
track in reconstruction out on Commonwealth Avenue, a system 
of telegraph lines being installed through Market Street, new paving 
being laid over the area of Trafalgar Square. Piles of dirt, hillocks 
of brick and stone, all sorts of engineering contrivances, networks of 
scaffolding, mazes of barriers and barricades, all the paraphernalia 
of construction are invariably to be met with somewhere in the 
great city. 

It is one of the distinguishing features of the Empire, this 
Baulust, may we term it, that seems to have descended upon the 
emperors, as if a veritable bequest from the master-builders of the 
Nile and Mesopotamia. With the exception of such periods as 
that of the Thirty Tyrants and of others in which civil wars were 
rampant, in all that long illustrious roster of imperatores, not many 
can be found of whom it may be said, ‘‘They left no monument 
to commemorate their names.” The spirit of emulation, the 
longing, present in the best of them, to excel, if possible, their 
predecessors in magnificence, was in lineal descent from the first 
Caesar. And even of those whose names are not marked with 
asterisks, it may be predicated that only serious interruptions or 
speedy violence prevented such from contributing their portion, 
great or small, to the embellishment or the amplification of the 
capital. A glance at the chronology of construction in Rome will 
reveal strikingly few interims when building enterprises of some 
nature or other were not in progress. 

What else does Juvenal mean for Rome, when, among the perils 
incident to life in the city, he catalogues the wagons loaded with 
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building materials that crowd the narrow thoroughfares and 
endanger human lives ? 

Next a long fir pole sways about as it comes along in its cart, and still other 
teams are hauling a pine beam, both of them nodding on high and threatening 
the lives of the people. Why! if that dray-load of Ligurian rock should topple 
over and pour its mountain upon the crowd, what would be left of the un- 
fortunates? Who could pick up the mangled limbs and bones? Their poor 
bodies would be all crushed to atoms and vanish away like smoke. 


And we are not to understand this as an unusual or exaggerated 
case, this cartoon of Juvenal. Would that we might call him staff- 
artist of the Roman Acta Diurna! It is listed as a customary peril, 
along with the fall of pots and kettles from upper-story windows, 
with the chances of fire in the Ghetto or the Subura, with the danger 
of collapsing buildings, with the ordinary bumps and bruises one 
may get in trying to thread one’s way through a mob of people. 

The time element too must not be overlooked, for, with all 
haste and with brigades of workmen, great constructive enterprises 
cannot always be consummated in months or even sometimes in 
years. And, despite the employment of the contract method, we 
know with more or less definiteness how long a period often passed 
before the completion of certain buildings in Rome. Surely, if 
we can interpret aright the records of Rome’s history, we may be 
justified in concluding, on general lines, that construction must 
frequently have been very seriously interrupted by insurrection 
and anarchy at home, and by war and turbulence from without, 
both alike distracting the attention of the imperator and his 
employees. 

The civil wars preceding the establishment of the Principate 
under Augustus must particularly have left Rome for several 
decades in an incomplete, decidedly chaotic condition architec- 
turally. Julius Caesar, while still absent in Gaul and later, during 
the intermittent periods of peace in his dictatorship, had started 
several most munificent enterprises—the Saepta Julia along the 
Flaminian Way, the Theater of Marcellus out in the Campus 
Martius, the Basilica Julia in the Forum proper, and his own new 
Forum with its Temple of Venus Genetrix. But the Ides of March, 
Philippi, the war with Sextus Pompeius, Actium, were all alike 
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so many earthquakes, ever deferring the completion of the opera 
Caesaris. 

The Saepta, which Caesar began and work on which was con- 
tinued by Lepidus of the Second Triumvirate, was only finally 
completed by Agrippa, under the Augustan régime, in 27 B.c., a 
period of quite a score of years. 

The theater begun by Caesar and named by Augustus in honor 
of the deceased heir-apparent, Marcellus, was not dedicated until 
13 B.C., or, according to another account, 11 B.c. It is absurd to 
say that the theater was under construction during this whole 
period, but we have every reason to believe that real estate out 
in the Flaminian Meadows, where the structure was situated, must 
have greatly deteriorated during this long-distressing interval of 
over thirty years with all that mussiness and unkemptness there- 
abouts. 

The Basilica Julia had been begun in 54; possibly the clearing 
away of the old Tabernae had been commenced still earlier, and 
was unfinished when dedicated by Augustus eight years later. 
Soon afterward burned, it was rebuilt and reopened in 12 B.c., a 
checkered genesis covering thirty-two years in all. Surely, adapt- 
ing Virgil’s line, we may murmur, Tantae molis erat Romam 
condere. 

All this can lead to but one conclusion—that evidences of con- 
struction would be prominent features of the ordinary appearance 
of Rome. Somewhere in her circuit we should expect to see the 
confusion of building in process. Still more emphatically it may 
be asserted that Rome must have been in an almost constant state 
of disruption or renovation, and was at no time permitted to wear 
that unblemished smile of perfection and completeness which artists 
have given her. 

After being then so accustomed to the serene perfection habitu- 
ally depicted in the restorations, for instance, of the Forum, what 
a shock of surprise it would give us to see, as in a modern photo- 
graph, workmen engaged in the construction of Saturn’s Temple— 
no roof yet in place, some of the columns still to be raised, the future 
flight of steps now supplied by an inclined plankway, up which 
Rome’s Ancient Order of Hodcarriers is descried in the actual 
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transportation of brick and plaster and mortar for the interior of 
the cella! 

Would it not be refreshing to see a painter’s suspension plank 
swinging out over the fagade of the Aemilia, or a sculptor engaged 
upon the pedimental group of the Temple of Venus and Rome? 
All this should be no more surprising than the photograph to be 
seen in Carl Schurz’s memoirs, of the Cologne Cathedral as it 
looked about half a century ago, a derrick adorning the roof, the 
spires mere stumps. 

Why may we not imagine a picture of Septimius Severus and 
Julia Domna, with a committee from the Senate, inspecting the 
reconstruction of the Antonine-Faustina Temple, after its destruc- 
tion in the great fire of Commodus—that is, if it was destroyed then 
and was restored by Septimius and Julia? Great piles of stone 
and brick and beds of steaming mortar block the course of the 
Sacra Via, most of the cella walls are up and some of the lower 
drums of the columns. An awkward derrick towers above the 
portico and swings its giant.arm out over the Forum. A score or 
more of bricklayers are swarming up the ladders and over the 
scaffolds and improvised supports. The imperator is pointing up 
at the highest course of masonry, calling the Domna’s attention 
to its style of construction, while the leading gentleman of the 
Senate committee is bending forward, inspecting and testing the 
concrete work, where the outer slabs of marble are not yet in place. 

But waiving all the litter that is due either to construction or 
to destruction, the comparatively recent science of city sanitation 
makes one seriously doubt, on general principles alone, whether 
Rome could have been any more cleanly in her day than were 
London or Paris of some centuries ago. Is it not logical then to 
reason that, the farther back we go in time, ancient Rome was a 
prototype of what we may see today in many southern European 
capitals and metropolises—Constantinople, for instance, or Naples, 
or Madrid, or Cartagena? Surely we may account as substantia- 
tion for our surmise the ever-increasing rise in the level of the 
Forum and its astounding precession through twenty-seven differ- 
ent strata, these successive elevations due not so much to a pro- 
fessed piano regolatore as to the compulsion of accommodating a new 
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level to the accumulated rubbish. The door of St. Adriano’s is 
an unanswerable argument for a most untidy public piazza. The 
tendency in the Forum so early to become a dumping-ground, a 
cow pasture, and a graveyard must have had its incipiency farther 
back than the demoralization incident to the barbarian invasions. 
Coupled with all the other items heretofore considered, it seems 
to point to a lamentable disorder and unkemptness, and this, too, 
despite the aediles and their supposed prerogatives. It is greatly 
to be feared that Goth and Vandal rather gave acceleration to a 
vice inherent in the Romans themselves—a slovenliness and a 
carelessness in their civic appearance. 

So it would seem that all things were not always roseate and 
without blemish with “Domina Roma.” It is rather brutal icono- 
clasm, yet, after all, it is bringing the Eternal City down to a human 
basis, to a position where we can discover her as subject to the 
same faults, the same troubles, the same problems as confront the 
modern city. It gives us a fellow-feeling, a sentiment more of 
sympathy and appreciation, in lieu of the almost idolatrous adora- 
tion the name often demands. We can understand her better, 
for we know that Rome too, like other cities, had her skeletons, her 
modicum of mud and dirt, her grime and noisome smells, her vermin 
and her yellow dogs, her backyards, her patched garments—yet 
endured and outlived them all. 


THE DIRECT METHOD AGAIN 


By Fran«x F. Potter 
Washington State College 


The advocates of the Direct Method were pleased, I am sure, 
to note the communication from Dr. Rouse in the Classical Journal 
for November in protest to the “short shrift’’ accorded the method 
by Professor Clark of Dartmouth in his article of the preceding 
month, entitled ‘The Translation Habit.” Such strong personal 
testimony as Dr. Rouse offers should certainly not be brushed aside 
as the product of a fad, or the unique result, unattainable by others, 
of individual genius. The difficulties in the way of the adoption 
and success of the method in America are, I grant, very great, but 
they are not insuperable. I have myself for over a year been using 
the Direct Method under the limitations of my own ignorance and 
inexperience. The results, I confess, are in the rear of my first 
expectations, and yet they are such that I am fully convinced that 
any teacher will succeed with the method by perseverance and 
hard work, provided he has average pedagogical ability and such 
knowledge of Latin as is acquired in college courses leading to a 
Latin certificate. 

One of the fundamental principles of the Direct Method is that 
all language material shall be presented as much as possible through 
the sentence as the unit of discourse, and not through isolated and 
meaningless forms. The student is thus enabled to take in the 
language through “‘thought-groups”’ and not through the demoraliz- 
ing and painful analysis required by a word-for-word rendering. 
Now, one of the chief complaints among college teachers is that 
the student cannot read a sentence in Latin and understand it as 
Latin, taking in the thought as he reads it. They are frequently 
urged to approach their Latin in this sane and natural way. But 
very few of them heed the advice; nor could they if they would. 
The students cannot read Latin in this way because they have never 
been trained to do it. As the Latin becomes more intricate, the 
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difficulties increase, until as a natural consequence, in order to save 
time and trouble, the student seeks a “pony” on which he may 
ride free from the perplexing maze of forms and syntax. “ Pony- 
ing,” in other words, is the result of our own devices. 

Now at what point shall the student begin to acquire a feeling 
for Latin as Latin so that he may read an ancient author in the 
original with some degree of intelligence and appreciation? The 
obvious answer is, ‘that moment when he makes his first acquaint- 
ance with a Latin sentence.” If he cannot read a simple sentence 
and “feel it,” there is not much hope of his appreciating a complex 
sentence. This “language feeling” can never be acquired under 
an exclusive “translation method,” necessitating, as it does, an 
analytic process which is forever sacrificing thought to form. The 
Direct Method reverses the process and by a synthesis aims to 
emphasize the functioning of the form, that is, the thought itself. 
And the thought after all should be the ultimate goal of classical 
teaching, however valuable may be the by-products picked up 
along the way. But this thought cannot become a real part of us 
if it is separated at every turn from its native medium. The bare 
ideas can be had from a translation, but the quickening thought 
can come only through the color, tone, and rhythm of the words 
that gave it life. 

Now, if the Direct Method is pedagogically sound—and I 
believe anyone who gives it careful study will come to the conclu- 
sion that it is—then the inability to use it can be the only serious 
difficulty in the way of its adoption and success. The obvious 
conclusion is that the duty of training and educating present and 
prospective teachers to the use of the method devolves upon the 
classical faculties of our higher institutions of learning. To make 
“snap” judgments, or to stand critically aloof, allowing approval 
or condemnation to depend upon a few initial failures or successes, 
is fatal to any real reform in classical teaching; and I take it that 
a reform is needed if we may judge from the numerous complaints 
arising from Latin teachers and voiced in such papers as that of 
Professor Clark on the need of a remedy for “cribbing.” Now, 
such a reform must begin at the top among those who have 
“‘authority to speak.” Upon this problem of Latin teaching, and 
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especially elementary Latin teaching, depends the very existence 
of Latin study in our colleges. The beginners are the only source 
of supply for the recruits in Horace and the veterans in Lucretius. 
Enlistment is voluntary, and the number depends upon the esprit 
de corps established at the start and maintained totheend. College 
professors of Latin, therefore, might profitably devote their time 
and energy, for the present at least, to the pedagogical side of their 
subject. If the Direct Method can stop, or even partially stop, 
such things as “‘cribbing”’ and the increasing “death-rate” among 
classical students, then let all Latin teachers who have their subject 
at heart turn their attention to a study and use of the method. 
Co-operation and enthusiasm on the part of all, tempered with 
common-sense, will make a propitious beginning; hard work and 
patience will do the rest. 
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THE ETHOS OF DACTYLIC AND SPONDAIC VERSES IN HOMER 


By Joun A. Scorr 
Northwestern University 


Most readers of Homer have noticed the connection between the rapidity 
of action and the rapidity of the verse that describes the running of a horse 
which has just broken the halter: 


The rapid speed of the dactyls seems intentionally to illustrate the speed of 


the horse. Also the easy sailing of a boat under a fair breeze appears admirably 
stressed by the pure dactyls of 


A 11: THs 88 wavnuepins icria wovroropovens. 
The swift flight of time might be judged to find an echo in the swift dactyls 
describing that flight in 

a 16: dAX’ Gre di Eros HAGE EviavTov. 
The winds in answer to the prayers of Achilles came quickly to fan the flames 
in Patroclus’ pyre: 

W 214: alfa & wovrov ixavov djpeva, dpro xipa-. 
The speed of the winds seems to correspond with the speed of the dactyls. 
The suddenness with which the rock slips from the hands of Sisyphus and rushes 
to the valley below appears to be mirrored in the verse which so wonderfully 
describes it: 

A 598: adris érara wédovde xvAivdero AGas dvardys. 


From such verses as these has sprung the belief that in Homer the verse 
of five dactyls is used especially to describe rapid and unimpeded motion, or 
in the words of the late Professor Sterrett in his Iliad, p. Ns, “ Verses with five 
consecutive dactyls are always used with a purpose: namely to depict the rapid 
movement of an action or mental excitement.” This is, of course, an extreme 
putting of the case. The description of the stone rolling rapidly from a crest 
or ridge down into the valley below seems exactly suited to the rapid movement 
of a pure dactylic verse, but Homer also has the reverse of this picture, and he 
describes the slow and labored movements of sluggish mules as they climb from 
the valley of the Scamander up to the slopes of Mount Ida in order to draw 
wood for the fire which is to burn the body of Patroclus, and this verse is 
dactylic: 

W 116: dvavra xdravra wdpavTd re Soxpud 7’ 
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The two longest series of pure dactylic verses which I can find do not describe 
rapid or excited action, but on the contrary the slowest and most solemn 
rites. The first series is this: 


W 135: Opéi 88 wdvra véxvy éréBadrAov 
xepopevor’ 38 xapn exe Sios 
dxvipevos: Erapov yap duvpova 
oi dre xGpov Ixavov, opion réppad? 


These five successive dactylic verses describe the preparation of the body of 
Patroclus for burning and the movement to the place chosen for the pyre; a 
funeral march or dirge, yet how little its verse resembles our “Slowly and sadly 
we laid him down”’! 

The other longest dactylic series has also five verses: 


W 166: idua xai cidGrodas Buxas Bods 
Eepov Te Kai duderov: éx 8 dpa mavrwv 
Snpov Adv vexvy "AyurAcds 
év ériBe péActos Kai drciparos dudipopias, 
These verses describe the final preparations just before the kindling of the pyre. 
The action pictured is superlatively calm and deliberate, as well as slow and 


solemn. In the like preparations for burning the body of the young Elpenor 
the tone is essentially dactylic at the point of greatest solemnity: 


p12: Odwropev dxvipevn Oadepdv xara xéovres. 
Penelope delayed long the completion of the garment she was weaving, 
finishing it slowly and reluctantly: 
B 110: ds pav Kai ix’ dvayKys: 


Her hesitation finds no support in this pure dactylic verse. 
When Nausicaa started back for the city she drove with caution and very 
slowly so that those on foot might keep near: 


£320: 88 pad’ ap’ éxoiaro weLoi 
7’ "Odvaers re, vow éréBadrev indo bAnv. 
Is it not as fair to suppose that these dactyls picture the steady and deliberate 
moving of Nausicaa and her mules, as it was in Z 511 to say the dactyls picture 


the speed of the running horse ? 
When Polyphemus calmly and grimly tells Odysseus that he will eat him 


last and that too as a guest gift, the verse is dactylic: 
t 369: Odre wiparov pera ols érdpoow. 
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Anticleia, as she tells Odysseus in Hades the bitter story of her broken 
heart and her longings for her absent son, says: 
A 202: GAAd pe ods Te od Te pHdea, pai dyn’ "Odvoced, 
7’ dyavoppoowy pedindéa Gvpdv darnvpa. 
To one accustomed to hear the slow and solemn words 
I am thy father’s spirit. 


Doomed for a certain term to walk the night, 
And for the day confined to fast in fires. 


spoken by the ghost of Hamlet’s father, these dactylic verses spoken by the 
shade of Anticleia seem strange indeed. 

The tired laborer as he watches the slow setting of the sun grows impatient 
to return home for his evening meal: 


v 33: dowacins dpa xarédv HeALou. 
This dactylic verse hardly seems to echo the impatience of the tired ploughman. 
Similar examples, in which a verse of five dactyls describes the calmest and 


most solemin movements or actions, might be added indefinitely. 
This is the favorite verse for such stock commonplaces as: 


tov vepeAnyepéra Zevs. 

ds par’, abrap piv duePBopevos 

of én’ mpoxeipeva xeipas taddov. 

avrap Kai édyrvos ro. 

opw & dpovéwy dyopycato Kai peréerrev. 
Similar dactylic verses are very numerous. 

No other verse in Homer is found so often as the dactylic, of which there 
are Over 5,000 examples, or about one-fifth of the whole number of verses in 
both the Ziad and the Odyssey. 

There are a few more verses with four dactyls, but these verses are not 
identical, since the second spondee is found in different feet in different verses. 
Homer’s favorite verse is ddddds, the next in favor is dsddds. 

The verse with five dactyls is used by Homer to describe every possible 
action or emotion from the deepest sorrow and calmest grief to the most excited 
action and the greatest joy. Miss Lucile Cannon, a former student of mine, 
made the tone or feeling of the dactylic verse in the Odyssey the subject of a 
most careful study and found that in the more than 2,000 pure dactylic verses 
in the Odyssey 350 are sad, slow, or gloomy, 125 lively, rapid, or cheerful, while 
the rest are formulae or otherwise neutral in tone. 

Just as the dactylic verse has often been supposed to denote rapid or 
excited acts or emotions, so also the spondaic verse has been held to denote 
slow and impressive thought or action; and to quote again the words of Pro- 
fessor Sterrett in his Jliad, ‘‘The spondaic verse paints in sound values either 
slow, deliberate movement of the action, or an action of solemn, awesome 
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import, or else anxiety of the mind.” The extreme spondaic verse is, of 
course, the rare verse with six spondees: 


© 334: évgerror 
kai oivov BeBpibacw. 
This is the most commonplace description of the luxury and splendor with which 
the suitors are served and feasted. There can be no idea of awe or solemnity 
in it. 
oixw év "Oprircxoto Saippovos. ro Odvocers. 


Here we have the account of the meeting of Iphitus and Odysseus in the house 
of a friend. The remarkable thing about this passage is that the first verse 
consists only of spondees, the second is purely dactylic, yet they belong to the 
same description and have exactly the same tone. 


X 175: rrexriv adrod rapyvavre 


This verse is part of the command of Odysseus in regard to the punishment of 
the false goat-herd; and the tone of this verse is not different from that of the 
adjoining verses, yet the preceding verse and the following have four dactyls 
each. 
The spondaic verse in the Iliad which seems most clearly to prove the 
solemn tone of the spondee is ¥ 221, but this verse is only one ina series which 
describes the mourning of Achilles. The series is: 


W 220: olvoy ddpvowdpevos xée, Sede 52 yaiav, 
Yuxnv xixAnoxwv TarpoxAjos SeXoio. 
as warhp ov madds Sdvpera Kaiwy, 
vupdior, ds Te Sarovs dxdynoe ToKhas, 
ds ’Axreds Erdpowo ddvpero Kaiwv. 


Of these five verses one is of pure spondees, two have four dactyls, and two are 
dactylic throughout, yet the tone is the same in them all. The two other 
verses in the Jliad which have been classed as composed of six spondees, B 544, 
A 130, seem to have at least one dactyl each. 

Verses with five spondees are fairly common, there being about one hun- 
dred of them in Homer, and it is in this larger number that we must seek for 
the spondaic ethos. 

When Odysseus met Nausicaa and begged for clothing and succor he 
added the following prayer: 


180: aot Geoi réca doiev, doa ppeci pevowas, 
dvipa te kai olxov, kai 6uoppooivny 
écOAnv: ov pav yap Tov ye Kpeiowov Kai dpeov. 
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The first of these verses has five dactyls, the last five spondees, yet I can detect 
no difference in tone. 

When the vain curiosity of the companions of Odysseus had frustrated the 
plans made for their return, and the winds had brought them once more back to 
the island of Aeolus, and when Odysseus had gone to beg again for a favoring 
escort, the angry god replies with the cruel spondaic verse: 


Here the spondees seem to echo the stern wrath of the god, but when this same 
god repeats this same command, just three verses farther on, the verse is purely 


dactylic: 
75: €ppe, éwei dpa Geoiow 708’ ixdvas. 


It is impossible to find any change of tone or manner in these verses. 
Miss Cannon classifies the 58 verses of the Odyssey which have five spondees 


as follows: 12 are stern or gloomy, 17 lively or cheerful, and the rest are neutral. 
This number, 58, might be increased or diminished as one increases or dimin- 
ishes the use of the dieresis. 

As a rule just where a spondaic verse seems most impressive it is set 
between two verses each with five dactyls. 

While one would like to think the poet intentionally used a dactylic verse 
in describing the running of a horse or the rapid rolling of a stone, yet the free 
use of such verses in dirges or descriptions of funerals, also the interlocking of 
verses of five spondees with those of five dactyls in picturing the same scene, 
and the added fact that a verse of five spondees is re-echoed by one with the 
same number of dactyls, all these prove that Homer was just as willing to 
picture a lively scene with spondees as with dactyls, and a solemn one with 


dactyls as freely as with spondees. 


Current Gbents 


[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Roxbury, Mass., for the 
territory covered by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; Daniel 
W. Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, for the Middle States, west to 
the Mississippi River; Walter Miller, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for the 
Southern States; and by Frederick C. Eastman, the University of Iowa, Iowa City, lowa, 
for the territory west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas. This de- 
partment will present everything that is properly news—occurrences from month to 
month, meetings, changes in faculties, performances of various kinds, etc. All news 
items should be sent to the associate editors named above.] 


Illinois 

Oak Park High School.—Miss Laura B. Woodruff writes: In reply to Miss 
Foote’s inquiry in the February issue of the Classical Journal, one of our 
Junior girls has written to her concerning a scheme of class organization we 
have tried this year. In addition to this I am sending you the inclosed brief 
statement of the same on the chance that it may be of some interest. 

One of our Cicero classes has formed of its 24 members a miniature Roman 
republic, whose citizens have elected and inaugurated two consuls, each to 
take charge of the affairs of state a week at a time. They have also chosen 
two praetors and five quaestors from their number, and in accordance with 
the ancient Roman custom of naming special days on which certain reli- 
gious rites should be observed, they have set aside two days of each week 
for certain definite tasks, Monday for prose and ten or fifteen minutes of Wed- 
nesday’s class hour for written sight translation. In addition to this they have 
celebrated one of the old Roman festivals of sowing on January 26, and will 
celebrate one or two other festivals during the year. Just before the spring 
vacation elections will be held for new officers who shall serve during the 
remainder of the year, and after that the magistrates and ex-magistrates will 
be enrolled as members of the senate before which some prisoners of the state 
are to be examined and their fate determined, as was done in the time of Cicero. 


Lewis Institute —On Thursday, January 28, at the meeting of the Classical 
Club of Lewis Institute, Mr. J. M. Owen of the English department spoke on 
“The Interrelation of Latin and English.” Among many other interesting 
contributions of Latin to English he gave a list of proper names derived from 
the Latin. It was decided that the March meeting should be used for a social 
gathering of the friends of the club. As the chorus of Lewis Institute on Feb- 
ruary 26 had given a very elaborate pageant at the Auditorium Theater, con- 
sisting of a portrayal of the various activities of the school, enacted by five 
hundred students and aided by beautiful dances, it seemed appropriate to 
parody this in a classical vein. 

And so on March 11 The Pageant of Hades—A Parody was given in the 
auditorium of the Institute under the direction of Mr. Herbert F. Hancox. 
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This traced the journeys of both Odysseus and Aeneas in their trips to Hades, 
combining what they had seen with other features not given by Homer or 
Vergil. The first unit showed Odysseus digging his trench and pouring liba- 
tions to the shades, who presently danced in and attempted to drink the blood 
of the slaughtered sheep. But they were warded off until Tiresias tottered in 
and told Odysseus of the fate he was yet to meet. The second unit pictured 
Hermes conducting the souls of the dead to the river Styx, where Charon was 
rowing his boat to and fro. Aeneas and the Sibyl with difficulty persuaded the 
boatman to ferry them across. On the other shore they found Cerberus, the 
three-headed dog who barked at them as they approached. 

In the third unit the Hall of Persephone was shown. Just outside the 
gates in the Mourning Fields, Dido met Aeneas but refused to speak to him. 
Inside sat the dread Persephone and the three Fates. Tityos lay stretched 
out on the ground; Tantalus tried in vain to reach the grapes and water; 
Sisyphus kept rolling his stone up the hill while the daughters of Danaus 
attempted to fill the bottomless jar. The fourth unit represented the Elysian 
Fields. Here the warriors fought, the young athletes ran and wrestled, the 
crowds danced and sang, Orion pursued his prey, and even Hercules wandered, 
contrary to the usual accounts, trying to get the aid of Atlas again. 

All of this was carried on in pantomime, while an explanation was given 
by the “Prologus.” Solos, duets, and quartets helped at times to lend a point 
to the acting, some in parody and others not. As the purpose was to interest 
as well as to instruct, the ridiculous was mingled with the serious. The 
pageant was a great success, judged by the large attendance and enthusiasm 


created. 


Kansas 

Lindsborg.—The ninth annual meeting of the Classical Association of 
Kansas and Western Missouri was held at Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kansas, 
on March 26-27. The following program was presented: Address of Welcome, 
E. F. Pihlblad, Bethany College; Illustrated Lecture, “Picturesque and 
Historic Sicily,” Professor Walter Miller, University of Missouri; President’s 
Address, ‘‘Our Possibility in the Study of Ancient Languages,”’ Professor Irene 
Nye, Washburn College; ‘“‘An Attempt to Establish a Uniform Grammatical 
Nomenclature,” Miss Lulu Grosh, Wichita; ‘The Teaching of Latin Prose in 
the High School,” Mr. Frank D. Miller, Wellington; “Supervised Study,” 
Miss Martha Thompson, Kansas City, Kansas; “Library Helps for the 
High-School Latin Teacher,” Professor E. D. Cressman, University of Kansas, 
“Seven Greek Allegories and Modern Parallels” Professor Homer K. Ebright, 
Baker University; Illustrated Lecture, ‘‘ Athen’s Rival in the West,” Professor 
Walter Miller. 

Emporia.— Latin is not a dead language; it has only changed its name,” 
says Professor W. H. Holtz, of the Latin department of the Emporia State 
Normal School. ‘Popular Latin has never ceased to exist. It is the language 
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today of France, Spain, Italy, Roumania, and all the Romance countries.” 
Moreover, according to the 1913-14 Kansas high-school reports, only three 
other high-school subjects enrol more pupils than Latin. These are mathe- 
matics, with 31,000 pupils, English with 30,000, history with 15,000, while 
Latin is next with 13,000 pupils taught by 446 Latin instructors. The Emporia 
Normal Latin Club recently gave a Washington and Lincoln program, all the 
parts being in Latin composed by the students, from the cherry-tree story to 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Oration. 


New England 

The eighth annual meeting of the Eastern Massachusetts Section of the 
Classical Association of New England was held at Harvard Hall, Cambridge, 
on Saturday, January 23. In spite of a stormy day more than one hundred 
and fifty were present. The following program was given: A Greeting, by 
Professor Charles Burton Gulick, president of the section; “Latin for Its 
Utility,” Mr. William L. Anderson, head of the commercial department, 
Dorchester High School; “The Classics in Preparatory School and College,” 
Miss Bertha M. Boody, dean of Radcliffe College; Lantern Talk: “Greek 
and Roman Art,” Mr. Huger Elliott, Boston Museum of Fine Arts; “Virgil 
and Tennyson,”’ Dr. Samuel V. Cole, president of Wheaton College; “Greece, 
Past and Present: Economic Contrasts,’ Professor William S. Ferguson, 
Harvard University. 


New Mexico 

University of New Mexico.—Professor Mitchell sends the following inter- 
esting item: the Freshman class in the University of New Mexico, which is 
studying Roman comedy, has recently given a modification of Miss Paxson’s 
Roman Wedding. The play was produced at the university and later repeated 
in the city to stimulate interest in Latin in the high school. The center of 
interest was the cake used for the confarreate ceremony. While it was not 
panis farreus, nor was it a real wedding cake, mustaceum, it was nevertheless 
made according to a recipe found in sec. 84 of the De re rustica of Cato. 
As this work is little read now, most high-school teachers of Latin may find it 
an interesting novelty. The recipe is given here in the belief that members 
of the Classical Association will want to try it: “Savillum hoc modo facito. 
Farinae selibram, casei Piis. Una commisceto quasi libum. Addito mellis 
P= et ovum unum. Catinum fictile oleo unguito. Ubi omnia bene com- 
miscueris, in catinum indito. Catinum testo operito. Videto ut bene percocas 
medium, ubi altissimum est. Ubi coctum erit, catinum eximito, melle unguito, 
papaver infriato, sub testum subde paulisper, postea eximito. Ita pone cum 
catillo et lingula.”” (Make a Sweet Cake in the following manner: 3 |b. flour, 
of cheese 2} ounces. Mix together as in a “libum,”’ add 3 oz. honey and one 
egg. Grease an earthenware pan with olive oil. When you have thoroughly 
mixed all the ingredients, pour into pan, cover with lid [the Romans used 
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earthenware, not metal]. See that you thoroughly bake the middle where it 
is the deepest. When done, remove from oven, smear the top with honey, 
scatter poppy seeds over top, plunge the bottom of pan for a moment into cold 
water, then remove the cake from the pan. Serve on small dishes with spoons.) 
_ Notes: The farina (flour) was rather coarse, and the process for separating 
bran from flour had not yet been discovered. Use Graham flour. 

The catinus, from descriptions, resembles our soup plate. It varied in 
size. 
The Roman pound equals 11} ounces avoirdupois. The Roman pound 
was divided into 12 ounces. 

The Romans did not use yeast or baking powder. 

The cake, if carefully made according to directions, is not half bad, and 

will give an idea of the taste of Roman baked products. 


Ohio 

Columbus.—At the midwinter meeting of the Columbus Ohio Latin Club, 
an interesting paper on the “Direct Method” was read by Miss Ida Feiel of 
of South High School. The discussion which followed was animated, largely 
so because some of the members of the club had visited the English schools in 
which this method is used. A paper was also read by Miss Marie Gugle 
on the “Six-Six Plan” with special reference to its effect on the study of Latin. 


Pennsylvania 

University of Pennsyluania.—Dr. Eugene S. McCartney, instructor in 
Latin, was appointed to a classical fellowship at the American Academy in 
Rome, for 1914-16, and though his departure was delayed by the European 
war, be reached Rome about the middle of November. His duties are taken 
by two assistants in Latin, Mr. W. D. Crockett, on leave of absence from his 
position at State College, and Mr. E. H. Heffner, previously at the Franklin 
and Marshall Academy, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Walter Woodburn Hyde, instructor in Greek at the University of 
Pennsylvania, was promoted to be assistant professor of Greek, at the opening 
of the academic year 1914-15. 

The Graduate Latin Club of the University of Pennsylvania entertained 
the Classical Faculty in the parlors of the Women’s Dormitories on the evening 
of Saturday, December 12, 1914. In accordance with the usual practices, an 
original farce was presented, entitled Quousque tandem quirites, or “The 
Crime and the Penalty” which in clever fashion parodied the activities of the 
department. This was the ninth annual performance of the kind by the 
graduate students in Latin. 

Philadelphia Society for the Promotion of Liberal Studies.—The third 
general meeting of the Philadelphia Society for the Promotion of Liberal 
Studies was held on the afternoon and evening of Friday, February 26, at the 
Philadelphia High School for Girls, seventeenth and Spring Garden streets. 
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The program was begun at five o’clock with an illustrated lecture on “The 
Palaces and Towns of Crete,” by Dr. Edith H. Hall, assistant curator of the 
Mediterranean Section of the University Museum. After a few remarks on 
the impossibility of excavation in Crete until the end of the Turkish rule in the 
island, Dr. Hall went on to describe the most interesting of the remains at 
Cnossos, where Sir Arthur Evans has been uncovering the palace of Minos; 
then she described the excavations of the Italians in the south of the island, 
and those of the Americans in the eastern portion in which she herself parti- 
cipated for several seasons. In closing, she displayed a number of views 
illustrating the conditions under which excavations are conducted. But the 
most noteworthy views were those of the chryselephantine statuette of the 
“snake goddess,”’ recently acquired by the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
The statuette is unique, since it still retains the gold ornamentation placed 
upon the ivory; in all other examples of this technique the gold has 
disappeared. 

Supper was served in the dining-rooms of the school, and at 7:30 the even- 
ing session was begun. Two Latin plays, A Roman School and A Roman 
Wedding, were presented by students of the Philadelphia High School for 
Girls, under the direction of Miss Jessie E. Allen, head of the classical depart- 
ment in the school, and met with great favor. The participants acted with 
zeal and understanding, and showed clearly how inspiring such work can 
become. The careful pronunciation of the actors was remarked by many of 
the auditors. 

At the conclusion of the plays, Professor Charles Knapp, of the classical 
department of Columbia University, delivered an address upon “Liberal 
Studies.”” Drawing upon the writings of Cicero, as well as from the plays of 
Plautus, he showed that in Rome in ancient times there existed the outcry 
against liberal studies, and the clamor for those studies which seemed to be 
immediately practical and vocational. But he went on to show that Cicero, 
disregarding the general attitude of his fellow-countrymen, applied himself 
to the acquisition of the finest education possible, including a most thorough 
training in Greek and in philosophy, as a necessary preliminary to a career 
as statesman and orator; and that his training in these lines was what raised 
him above his rivals and gave him his proud position as Rome’s greatest orator 
as well as his high position in many other lines. Cicero was the best-educated 
and best-trained man that Rome ever produced. 

At intervals in the program, and at the close of the address, students of 
the school rendered in most pleasing fashion a number of Latin and Greek 
songs. 

Both sessions were presided over by Professor Walter Dennison, of Swarth- 
more College, president of the society. The treasurer, Dr. G. D. Hadazsits, 
assistant professor of Latin in the university reports that the society now 
numbers over 350 members, and that numerous additions to the roll were made 
at the meeting. About one hundred and fifty were present at the afternoon 
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session, nearly all of whom remained for the supper. The attendance at the 
evening session was close to five hundred. 

The second annual business meeting of the society will be held at the 
Drexel Institute, thirty-second and Chestnut streets, on Saturday, March 27. 


Washington 

Tacoma.—Saturday evening, March 6, a very interesting program was 
presented under the auspices of the Latin department in the auditorium of 
Stadium High School. 

Miss Paxson’s A Roman Wedding scored a notable success. The actors, 
chosen by Mrs. Varnes from her Latin classes, had been so well trained as to 
render the play almost self-interpretative. A clear synopsis of the different 
scenes, given by one of the students just before the first act, was a help to 
those in the audience who were familiar with neither the language nor the 
social customs of the Romans. The stage setting had been carefully worked 
out, and the beautiful colors and graceful lines of the costumes added to the 
artistic effect. 

The evening’s program also included some living pictures representing 
classical art, a piano solo, a humorous English-Latin recitation, and two dances, 
one given by boys and the other by girls from the department of physical 
training. 

One purpose in giving the entertainment was to secure funds for the pur- 
chase of slides illustrating Rome, Troy, Carthage, and Gaul. The result most 
seriously hoped for, however, was an increased enthusiasm for the study of 
Latin. In every way, the effort was delightfully successful, furnishing the 
audience an unusually enjoyable entertainment, giving the students who par- 
ticipated much valuable training, and reflecting great credit upon Mrs. Varnes 
who planned the program and assumed the responsibility of its production. 
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